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Modern Accounting. By HENRY RAND HATFIELD. New 
York, D. Appleton & Company, 1909. — 357 pp. 

Professor Hatfield quotes with approval (page 33) Rehm's statement 
that the " principle of truthfulness in accounting is only relative and 
limited." The frank recognition of this fact, a viewpoint maintained 
throughout the book, is refreshing, as writers and even men of business 
too generally look upon accounting as being, if not an exact science, at 
least approximately so. So far from being an exact science, account- 
ing is, in its best estate, only an honest expression of mixed facts and 
opinion, the latter being founded upon more or less extended experi- 
ence and observation. It may be added that quantitatively the element 
of opinion preponderates and that frequently self-interest exerts an 
influence in the formation of opinion. 

The book may be divided into three sections, which will be referred 
to briefly in their order. 

Chapters i and ii deal with the underlying principles of bookkeeping. 
It can scarcely be said that the subject-matter of these chapters is 
necessary for the purpose of the book or that the method of treatment 
is wholly satisfactory. These chapters might have been omitted with- 
out serious loss, as they serve to involve the reader in a technical dis- 
cussion which does little to aid toward an understanding of subsequent 
and more important chapters. 

For the average reader the book really begins with chapter iii, " The 
Balance Sheet," in which the author explains in simple terms the mean- 
ing and purpose of the balance sheet and shows a number of typical 
balance sheets in use in this and foreign countries. This chapter is 
concise yet comprehensive, and the treatment is lucid and sound. It 
satisfactorily prepares the way for the more detailed consideration 
which is given, in subsequent chapters, to the contents of the balance 
sheet. Among the topics specially considered, in the remaining pages, 
are "Assets and the Principles of Valuation," to which three chapters 
are given, "Depreciation," "Capital Stock," "Liabilities," "Pro- 
fits," " Surplus and Reserves" and " Sinking Funds." This section 
of the book leaves little to be desired, and it will undoubtedly rank as 
a leading treatise upon the subject. 

It may be doubted if the book is improved by the inclusion of the 
closing chapters upon " Costs " and other special types of accounts ; 
for lack of space makes it difficult for the author to deal satisfactorily 
with these rather broad topics. Even including these chapters and the 
opening chapters on bookkeeping, the volume is, however, still one of 
moderate size. 
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One helpful feature to which attention may be called is that each 
chapter is fairly self-contained. Necessarily this results in a certain 
amount of repetition, but upon the whole the plan conforms to the 
needs of the busy man, and the disadvantages to the more leisurely 
reader are unimportant. 

The author's attitude throughout the book is that of the earnest 
student and shows extended reading and investigation. Simply as a 
bibliography of accounting the book would serve a useful purpose. Its 
value, however, is much broader; and not only as a text-book for stu- 
dents of accounting but as a hand-book for business men and for prac- 
ticing accountants it must rank among the first books of its class. The 
author evidently realizes the futility of attempting a dogmatic treat- 
ment of a subject containing so few fixed principles and has wisely 
resorted to an assembling of legal decisions and of accounting opinions 
to illustrate the points under discussion. He is modest in expressing 
his own views ; but when it seems desirable to state them he sets them 
forth in clear and convincing fashion. 

The book is especially to be commended to all those who have in 
any manner to deal with accounting as a means of corporate regulation. 
A careful study of its contents would add wisdom to the orders and de- 
cisions of many commissions and other regulative bodies. 

J. E. Sterrett. 

New York. 

Introduction to Political Science. A Treatise on the Origin, 
Nature, Functions and Organization of the State. By James Wil- 
ford Garner. New York, American Book Company, 1910. — 
616 pp. 

Teachers and students of political science should be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Garner. He has given them a good text-book. In the case of 
a science whose very existence is sometimes denied and whose content 
seems to depend upon the whim of individual writers, no treatment is 
satisfactory which overlooks the existence of divergent views or the lack 
of data for properly testing them. We have ceased to believe in oracles ; 
and Mr. Garner, although not always fastidious in selecting his facts, is 
seldom oracular. He has been at great pains to find out the views of 
authoritative writers from Aristotle to the men or our own time and 
has allowed them to state their own conclusions, merely stepping be- 
tween the combatants occasionally with a short analysis and criticism. 
Quotations abound ; footnotes occupy something like a sixth of the 
book ; and every chapter is prefaced with a bibliography of works in 



